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By L.B. MARKS 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City. 


So much of the architectural eff 


serious attention of the architect 
the basic principles underlying 


1. Court Houses, Custom Hous 
ia Museums, Art Gallerte 7. 
4. Theaters, Music Halls, etc. 


Armories, ete 6. Churches, et 





Rooms, and Miscellaneous. 


oe GENERAL PROBLEM OF ARTIFICIAL 
ILLUMINATION COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
.YLIGHT. Natural light has always been the criterion 
at which is most desirable to obtain by artificial light 
The broad problem in artificial lighting is how to 
in, with the comparatively feeble flux of light we have 
*comtmand from artificial sources, as close an ap- 
‘h as possible to the character of lighting obtained 
the enormous flux of daylight. With the well-known 
tations of artificial light it would, at first sight, appear 
ssible to reproduce in effect the conditions whi 
n in daylight illumination. 
development of the science of illuminating engi 
ng has, however, demonstrated that step by step we 
hanging our methods of artificial lighting and ay] 
hing more nearly the ideal conditions. The handi 
f artificial light is not nearly so great as would appear. 
trast the problem of daylight illumination with that 
tificial lighting. We have, on the one hand, a tre 
lous flux of light and an enormous area from which 
light comes, and, on the other, an extremely limited 
and, usually, a comparatively small area from which 
light comes. Fortunately, the eye is so constituted 
we are capable of good vision between an extremely 
» range of luminous intensities. We may see well, and 
1out visual fatigue, in daylight at an intensity of 500 
t-candles (about 5,000 meter-candles) and more, and 
| foot-candle (about 10 meter-candles) and less. Under 
d conditions of artificial lighting we may see well, and 


thout visual fatigue; at several hundred foot-candles 
ntensity and at less than 1 foot-candle intensity. The 
init in which illumination is measured is called the foot- 
ndle and is the intensity of light at a point on a sur 


face 1 foot distant from a light source of 1 candle power, 
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illumination that the study of this problen 


issues a Study of specific installati li 
by illustrations of many fine examples. Ti; 
to be discussed are grou pe 1 under the ; 
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Terminals, etc. 9. Hotels, Club 


Fl 


same whether the lig 
public bui 
source of light be 
lamp. 
in the main, from the writer’s 
Design of Interior | 


, is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Mark 
of the artificial lighting of publi ic by 
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to state in advance, withany degree of precision, what flux 
of light will be required to supply adequate and suitable 

layout with illumination. 
paramount flux of light required for the illumination of a given 
be in keeping interior will depend (a) upon the actual intensity neces 
he architecture ar the work or on the objects viewed, and this in 
yvide sufficie u | depend upon (4) the system of lighting employed: 
location of lighting sources with reference to the 
iew ; (ad) the intrinsic brightness of the lighting 


(e) the contrast in the degree of ill 


umination in 

parts of the interior; (/) the extent of regular 

specular reflection from the objects viewed; (2) the 

color of the light and the color of the ceilings, walls, floo1 

d room furnishings, and (4) upon the personal equatiotr 
the user. 


7 
| 
I 


In determining the flux of light required for the i 
nation of an interior, it is customary to assume a def 
intensity on a reference plane, usually a horizontal workin 


2 feet 6 inches (0.76 m.) above the floor. Based 


experience in existing lighting installations, we know tl 
> ; 


ired to give the needed intensity n 


between very wide limits, depending upon conditi 
have been named above. 

letermining the total flux needed, the met 

-d at present is to assume certain intensities tl] 


} } + 


- ; neare he ej T 11 
in practice to be nearest the desideratt 


I L 


lefined conditions that have been é 


Case 


DIFFUSION AND DIRECTION OF LIGHT’ 


“14 


lumination of interiors, we have < 
as well as definite direction. In 
however, we find it very 
and are often com] 
for direction or vice ver 
the illumination of a1 
ittle more in the proble 
powerful light in the center 
lementing this by a nun 
hts around the room. His idea usually 


} 


‘light is provided, 


or an aud 
fixtures from a stock in the ope 
if not only, for the cost 
general appearance. He 


ce of the question of suitable d 
ld provide for such a diff 
ction of light as to avoid jarring contrasts 

parts of aninterior. This result can be accom 
the emission of a suitable proporti 
ight rays in an upward and sideward direction to 
inate the ceiling and walls to a moderate intensity 
directing a suitable proportion of the light downwar 
sideward to illuminate more brightly the " working 
cases is, tions of the room. 

pled with this ; ; : it 

tien teterien WI. QUALITY OR COLOR OF LIGHT. 

Unless The quality or color of the light, and the color of c« 

ings, walls and furnishings of an interior, have an im} 
tant bearing not only on the flux of light required to give 
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193 
a definite intensity of illumination on the objects viewed, B. Intensity of Illumination. 'The intensity of illumina 
but also on the ability to see well with this intensity. Our tion required for good vision will depend not o1 on 
conception of true color values of surfaces is based upon the character of the work to be performed, but a 


the values which obtain in daylight illumination. Correct number of conditions which have already been named 


1 4 
color values cannot be obtained from light which is defi- Tables have been published from time to time stating the 
ient in rays which a surface must reflect in order to be intensity of illumination required for speci isses of 
seen in its natural color. service. According to some of these tables, the ( 
From the standpoint of securing true color values our of illumination required for different classes of buildin 
choice of artificial illuminants is extremely limited. In and different kinds of work are as follows 
nractice, however, even with this limitation, we can secure Residences, from 1 to 2 foot-candles (about 10 
ssults from artificial light fairly comparable with those § meter-candles). 
obtained in daylight, by adapting the illuminant so far as Schoolrooms, from 2 to 3 foot-candles (abs 
possible to the conditions to be met in each individual case. meter-candles). 
1. Selection of Illuminant. As between illuminating Libraries, from 1 to 2 foot-candles in general, a1 sto 4 
ras, electric light, acetylene, oil, and candles, we findin foot-candles on the reading tables. 
ractice conditions which make some one of these illumi- Factories, from 4 to 5 foot-candles, where no 
ints better suited to the needs of the user than any of the local lamps are used, and from 2 to 3 foot-can ( 
hers. Generally speaking, however, the question is, lighting, where individual lamps supplement t} 
iat type of gas or electric lamp is best adapted for the lighting. 
ting of a specific interior ? Figures are also given for the illuminati 
[he quality orcolor of the light forthe purposesin hand quired for different kinds of work, as, for « 
likewise be a determining factor in the choice of the For drafting, from 5 to 10 foot-can 
-oflamp. Thus, for example, in the home, the choice For engraving, 5 to 15 foot ( 
be limited to illuminants capable of producing a For postal service, 2 to 5 
low light. Where such figures are g 
e divisibility of the lighting unit, that is, the sizes in only in the light of the s S 
the unit may be procured, may be the deciding imps were S¢ otherw ay |e 
in the selection of the type of lamp best suited for erroneous conc] ns It is 
onditions in hand. The suitable divisibility of the to state definitely what t 1 
vould depend upon the size of the interior, architec in any instance vy the s 
esthetic, and other considerations. It may be very list of conditions, some of w h, wv 
rtant to select an illuminant that will be capable of fect knowledge of the art 
livision that the lighting will not be seriously im forth. Hence, while it is 
if one or more of the lamps accidentally go out of intensity of illumination 
ission. a library is from 3 to 4 foot 
» ability to direct or redirect the light of the lamp by ditions attending the use of the 
le reflectors or diffusers may be a governing condi- before it would be safe to so ass 
n selecting the type of lamp best suited to meet the the same results would be a 
in a given case. from 3 to 4 toot l S Wwe 
le from the question of maintenance cost, the long table of another \ 
yr se of a lamp may be a governing condition in cases nate. Under changed con 5 ¢ 
freedom from care of trimming or replacing the or 2 foot-candles w be suf } 
is of paramount importance. would be insufficien 
rimal consideration in the selection of a lighting It may be note ilso t 
e is, of course, that the light should be perfectly depend upon the sO ( 
under all conditions of operation. The eye-strain intensity that is satisfact 


results from an unsteady or flickering light need not factory t 
‘It upon here. 


ere the eye is taxed continuously with the discrimina INTENSITY OF \RTIFICIAI ILLUM 


a\ Li 


‘discernment of fine details, as, for example, in the COMPARED WITH DAYLIGHT 


of engraving, or where the task is that of reading 
k or newspaper, the importance of having a steady 


Ly 


It was found in one instance that tl 
is naturally very considerably greater than where light required for a certain class of w 


casual observations of illuminated objects are neces-_ cific conditions that obtained in tl 


or where the eye is not called upon to discern the 3.2 foot-candles, whereas with one stem 
ils, as, for example, in foundries where the work is illumination in this interior the intensity 

<y and the only operation is that of casting large ingots from 4 to 6 foot-candles and with another ab 
h require no detailed inspection. candles. 

The choice of the kind of lamp to be used will often In the case of an office which was illum 


end upon the system of lighting employed. The flexi- cluster of lamps at the ceiling, it was found that an inten 
of the system and the ease of control of the lamps __ sity of 2.1 foot-candles artificial light was ample f 
also be a deciding factor in the selection of an illumi- ing fine print with ease in any part of the roon Or 





very dark, cloudy day, in the same office, it was found 
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ve groups may be subdivided into two 
arrangements, as, for example, general 
‘'t lighting may be accomplished b 


posed to view or (2) enclosed in globes o1 
h diffuse and direct the light, or (3) mounted 
a transmitting screen or septum, such asa diffusine 

‘art-glass panel. General illumination by indi 
may be accomplished by (1) lamps concealed 


lectors suspended from, and pointed toward 


Ut We 
» con ‘ealed in coves located on the Si le 
or (3) concealed in high standard 
Illustrations of the various sys 


out in practical lighting instal] 


Sources Man has been acc 
to daylight illuminat 
artificial lighting sour 

it would therefore s 
an 


as vossibie, the condait 


llumination 


advantag 


- with 


the location of outlets, 


iaracter of the illuminant to be used 
for example, is to be employed for li; 
single outlet on the ceiling or on the 
! if tungsten lamps are 
may be required to suit 
is to be used, the limitat 
necessary placement at some dist: 
ist be taken into consideration. 
osition of the lighting units it is n 


7 
t 
essary to decide on the system of illumination that wil 


employed to meet the conditions of usage of the 11 


If general illumination only is to be used, only ceil 


itlets need 


usually be considered. If local illuminat 


used, or a combination of local and general, t! 


of outlets for such illumination must be detet 
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In a large room in which a moderate degree of illu ti method. Without the data refer1 
mination meets all the requirements, a lighting fixture of globes, shad ind reflectors becomes a matter 
centrally located on the ceiling may answer the purpose work rather than of scientific proce ( 
whereas, if a very high degree of illumination is needed in i Glare and Intrin Bright) As el 
some parts of the room, the central lighting fixture might iple of illumination, the specif 1 itnes t 
have to be supplemented by local lamps placed more or sources within the field of view sho ke 
less close to the objects to be lighted. tain t [hese limits have be 

The location of the lighting sources will be governed in different authorities at from 4to 5 candle Nv 

material degree by the extent to which it is possible to inch (0.62 to 0.78 candl \ ( ure 

lirect or redirect the light of the particular illuminant, by tl htit sources down to frot > to 0 
reflectors and diffusers. They should be so located also as per square inch (0.031 to 0.016 candle 
keep the lamp as far as practicable out of the ordinary entimeter) of tual surfa [This refers 

‘ld of view, and to avoid violent contrasts in illumina htin sources. The figure fo 

ion. rightness per square inch of 1 

Due cognizance must be taken of the structural condi ever, be taken as terion, unle 
ns of a building in locating lighting sources. Some source itself be coupled with tl f | 
mes the limitations are such that it is impracticable to iting s es within the fic 
‘a lamp in any location other than in the center of a specific b tne ept w 
Frequently, both from the standpoint of distribu un en con ons to N 
of illumination and from the architectural stand are availab s to the safe 
the location of the lighting unit in the center of the lee lata, « f c 
or in the center of a bay, works out to best advan tica e ¢ ill t 
vere stat on \ 
lin yr on the location of outlets cognizance must l s the 1 
n of esthetic considerations. The placement of ( f¢ 
hts must be such that the ensemble will look we O 1 VE ttle 
ther words, the arrangemeni of the lighting units ( er s 
» esthetically as well as scientifically good. Wh« ye ain « fi 1 
lanned to carry out a certain style of lighting, as trast; vw s the 
xtures of the Louis XIV period, for instance, the of 0 owe ( 
on of the outlets for the lighting units must be ar siderab { 1 
accordingly. Often the need of accessibility for contrast 
ement or for local lighting or extinguishing of Refer1 
is a governing factor in their location. eiling « va the S 
broad question of economy, not only in the cost of ess, even 
iting installation but also in the cost of its maint ous tte f ( 
s another frequent deciding factor in the location 1tinuo \ n t 
ng sources. Although far better results in illw n sity b | 
may be obtained with one system of illumination on We 
h another, the better system may be proscribe ) ¢ but tle 
of too great cost of installation and too great on t fo ( 
ition. In sucha case, the location of the lightin sign Fo rw le 
ust conform to the needs of the less expensive the subject ( 
ition the uesti ce re l 
Lighting Fixtures : Globes, Shades, and Reflecto It ] tin 
incommon for architects to provide a certain num In ce W 
yutlets for the lighting of an interior, and to leave _ sider, first ( ire of t al 
1atter of design or selection of the lighting fixtures in sources, at second, the ul t 
nee until the building is so far along in construction In minimizin are, the location of t 
.e problem of lighting is not one of designing the and their specific brightness and { 
suitablelighting arrangements fortheinterior, butone account. This involves the side 
signing the most suitable fixtures to fit the limitations and direction of the light, t trast 
1 have been imposed in the location of the outlets. the regular or specular reflectio1 
ther words, the design of the lighting fixtures is left G Regular o Shee ular Ref f? | 
in after-consideration. of arranging the lighting sources w 
‘o secure definite predetermined results, it is necessary avoidance of regular reflectior is cons 
‘now in advance the general decorative schemeand wall the location of lighting units. 
oring of an interior in order that the location of lighting When light strikes an object, some of the 
ts and the design of the lighting fixtures may be planned sorbed by the object, some pass throu I 
h reference to the required illumination of the finished transparent or translucent object), som« 
iterior. Without a knowledge of these conditions, the diffusely, and some are reflected regular 
reflected rays are those we are now consideri 


sign of the lighting fixtures must be at best a compro- 
cut and 


ise, and the lighting result must depend upon a " 





The regular reflection from calendered papet 
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o } ion and > cevere isolated show window. having lerate intensity 
rood Vv1s1i0n and Cause severe An isolated show window, laving a moderate intensity 


x 


ition of the eve with respect illumination, may admirably set forth the wares dis- 
therein, but when a neighboring window, having 
‘ten times the intensity of illumination of the first, 
-d, the first will appear but dimly lighted, and the 


ive due prominence to his display will be com 
because of contrast with the neighboring window. 
» the plane of his illumination. 

Actual measurements show that largely because of this 
principle of contrast the plane of illumination in stores 
public buildings, places of amusement, and even residencs 
has been carried much higher in some cities than in others 
and abnormally high in some sections of the same cit 


11 


For example, tl plane of illumination in the leading 


especially the department stores in New York Cit) 
raised from 1 to 2 foot-candles to 4 to ¢ 
A part of this rise may be accounted for by 


‘nt introduction of high efficiency la 


as the tung’sten, gas mantle burner, and other t 


1 


he most potent factor underlying this increase 
is undoubtedly the principle of contrast. W1 
brightly lighted, you are 

ht your own place bri 

When your streets 
hted, you are com 
because of the c 


uestion of contrast in 

we have an analogous cond 
If one part of a room is extret 
rt extremely dark, the bri; 


contrast, and the dark part, 


+1 


e extreme, the eye receives a s 
in glancing from one part of the 
happen when several pe 
around a room illuminated 


looks alternately from a dark 


1 


he room, the eye is soon severe] 


‘ 
conditions of contrast are only 


be rested by glancin 


rker objects in a root 
‘iis 


iling be within tl 


121 he di 
view, the di 


+ 


scernment of objects in the 


matter on the page of a book o1 


‘ . 
+ 


intensity is less than that of the w 


nore difficult than if the illun 

he objects viewed were greater than t 
iling within the field of view. 
non example of lighting, in which the ey 
olent contrast are strikingly exhibited, is the 
tion of a moderately large dining room in whi 
walls are very dark in color, and the illumination 


ut exclusively by a central dome fixture, approxin 


2 feet (61 centimeters) above the table, the fixture 


ipped with two or three 16 candle-power incandes 
lamps within the dome, which latter is constructed of slig 
translucent art glass. The table is brilliantly illuminat 
the intensity on the tablecloth being not infrequent! 
from 8 to 10 foot-candles (80 to 100 meter-candles). 
looking across the table to the person seated opposite, ont 


1 


looks through a field of great brightness at the table 1 
one of almost dense blackness at the walls. It need hat 
-over-illuminated. be stated that this violent contrast is conducive to e 


illumination. strain. 
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‘/'The Business Side of an Architect’s Office. 


THE OFFICE OF MR. DONN BARBER. 


BY D. EVERETT WAID. 


FTCHE architect who 

| is about to estab- 

lish himself in a new 

office may wisely study 

the arrangement worked 

ut by Donn Barber in 

the new Architects’ 

Building. It is an ar- 

rangement which is a 

model in that it illus- 

rates the virtues of 

iny other architects’ 

fices. Some time ago 

HE BRICKBUILDER 

blished a description 

the suite occupied at 

t time by Mr. Barber, 

n order to keep up to date we 

now show the office in which 

has still further developed his 

is as to what an architect’s work 

ought to be. Find on the dia- 

m the “‘ Plan Room ’’ and you will 

the heart of the old office which 

moved bodily to the new quarters, 

in the geographical center of 

1ew office, it is known to the office 

as the conning tower.’’ The 

clerk in command there looks out 

y direction over ample counters : 

the  boss’’ and the clerical 

on one side, toward the head 

tsman and the specification writer 

second, towardthedrafting roomon 

rd side, and toward the contractors 

eir messengers on a fourth. One 

picture to himself the orderly and 

matic way in which drawings and 

fications slide back and forth over 

counters and are constantly kept 

k of while they are being developed 

e on their way to the performance 

leir various functions. At night 

ibles are cleared (except of draw 

tacked down) and covered, and 

‘conning tower,’’ closed with counterweighted glass 

es, is locked up tight. The location of the main con 

of everything pertaining to drawings, catalogues, 
pplies, keys, etc., is all under the plan clerk. 

‘here is a well thought out system applied to the various 

tails controlled in this department which makes the 

oper care of drawings and specifications a simple matter. 

scale drawings are filed away flat, in folios, in a fire- 

oof vault, in drawers 58 inches wide, 38 inches deep, and 

2% inches high. For large works the folios are separated 

in special sections such as plans, elevations and sections, 

letails, sketches, plumbing, heating, etc., with headings 








MR. BARBER’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 
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OFFICE OF DONN BARBER. 
steel drawe 4 
deep, and 9% inches high, with special guide 
the different works and with a subdivision 


tion of trades numbering from 1 to 31. 


Miscellaneous sketches are filed in drawe1 


A Lay 


wide, 30 inches deep, and 16 inches high in 


nation guide folios. This is very important 


an 


place for all of the little odds and ends and special 


which are given to the draftsmen by Mr. Barber 


heads, as the case may be, and are therefore 


for verification, instead of being put in the usual 


hooks for the littering of the drafting room an: 


being forgotten and thrown away. 


ings are stam} 


ner witha spec 


K 


} 


WI 


ep 


1 e\ 
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binding margin on the left side of the page and 1% inch 
margin on the right side for paragraph headings. This 
is an unusual but excellent arrangement. Specifications 
are bound in cloth-lined white paper covers with the 
architect’s name printed and the title rubber-stamped 
on the outside. 

The patient reader, impatient though he be with details 
of - blanks’’ and “'system,’’ will be interested to see 
other features of this office. The drafting room is a wel] 
lighted, rectangular room free and clear of aleoves and 
capable of one hundred per cent enlargement by inclusion 
of space now sublet to others. The ceiling is white and 
the walls, finished in ‘oatmeal’’ texture, are chrom« 
cream in strength of color. Semi-indirect artificial lig] 
ing, in the form of suspended hemispheres of white glass 

DRAFTING ROOM. was tried as an experiment with fair results, but ind 
vidual drop cord lights (see illustration ) 
have been installed recently. The cor 
crete floor is covered with linoleum 
into tiles, about 9 inches square. TT! 
kind of flooring, by the way, is used i1 
number of architects’ offices SO! 
times successfully cemented down, a 
sometimes not. In his private 
Mr. Barber has used cork 
most satisfactory flooring surface. 

The visitor will note the presen 
a convenient row of porcelain lavat« 
and a sink in the drafting room, 
sink being a long one just right 
washing off a color drawing; al: 
drawing board case holding se 
boards glue-mounted with draf 
paper ready for use, each board on « 
in its own compartment. He will 
too, a bulletin board on which is po 


CORNER OF among other items intended for get 


ROOM. 


information to the office force, a 


1 
shown 


about 


x 


written on sheets 


1 
} 


rith 1 inch STENOGRAPHERS’ ROOM. 
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employees with the dates of vacations. This bring’s 
to mind the fact that Saturday is an all-day holiday, 
the time being made up by fixing regular office hours 
on other days at 9 to 6 o’clock. It is arranged, how 
ever, in alternation that at least some one responsible 
member of the office shall be on duty Saturday to take 
care of pressing business. 

A glance at the plan reveals the workably convenient 
relation of the different parts of this office: the easily 
maintained privacy of Mr. Barber’s personal desk and 
lrafting table, which is yet equally accessible to 
he draftsmen, to the clients, and to the executive end 
the office. Note the facility with which an usher 
on guard in the entrance hall can put a caller in touch 

ith the plan room, the business office, the inner 





inctum, or the reception room, as the case may require, 
ithout needless interruption of those 





ho are not concerned. (/:ditor \ ) [he 
The reception room is furnished quite n stu 1@ the 
laborately, yet not in the manner of a t various pa 
wing room or monumental library. VC est { 
contains some very fine furniture, efficienc 
sstries, and rugs which the owne1 1 n 
ollected, and which, in their fine yy an 
ping, supply visible examples to f the 
trate points in discussion with t A 
ts. The ceiling is a distinguished office 
le of monumental treatment in The b 
a feature which characterizes 
of the interiors designed by a 
Barber. Such furnishing of the mn 
; of the office in which clients are to the 
ved as will exemplify the charac- s, of ec 
note of an architect’s work has a systen 
missionary value, for it enables In 
asily to impress a client with the 1e ( 
of his convictions or the merits CORNER OF th the growt 
‘ scheme he advocates. MR. BARBER’S PRIVATE OFFIC! ( and erero 
1 
f the 
ve 
Ope 
no suc Os ot 
erien 
Th rit 
that « tive art 
not travel to 
tion, bDut KeS ¢ 
tion of -t irc] 
whose efforts 4 bre 
cess, not only in a busi 
‘ 
uso in the re 
ings, to entirely refute tl 


tured opinion 
Architecture fo1 


is not as remunerat 





many others where less spe 





and intellect are required, so it bel 


RECEPTION ROOM. 


an architect to look to his b 
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rravagances of time and FULL SIZE DETAIL ScaLe DETAIL sing abou this recat i 


R. 





bring about this result in 








BUILDING No. 





whicl will surely SUILOING the small office, where the 









hic _ architect is his own specifi 
Even witt on ‘ 1 1 7 HARTFORD NATICNAL BANK, cation writer, where he him 
le es teak | : self visits buildings during 

ea their construction, etc., but 

, le | PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR in the large office it becomes 


a serious tax on his energy to 
constantly keep these mat 






ters in mind, so that a sys 






DATE MADE tem of written reports trom 
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superintendents and others 











| yrar—o ARCHITECT AUG1 191 having executive power: 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW TORK CITY hatoniais: Gutheiaia Sd 

; 1 furnishes accurate data 
[ypica le 1 scale and f size detail drawings 


which the head of the office 








time refer to and 
CONTRACTORS MUST TAKE AND | [0007 Scr’ ty bre 
VERIFY ALL MEASUREMENTS AT | the work. 
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A filing card, 4 x 6 inches, is made for each drawing in the office, A similar filing card is made for all samples of material aoe we ri 
ng each shop drawing. This card has eleven spaces, front and inhand. This card gives the history of samples of floor finish, 


ba “kk in whi ~h to record eleven phases of the history of one drawing. mitted for approval on one building. 
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AUDITORIUM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Cc. H. BLACKALL, ARCHITECT 
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SIDE ELEVATION 





REAR ELEVATION 


AUDITORIUM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
C. H. BLACKALL, ARCHITECT 
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REAR ELEVATION 


RIDGE SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
E. F, GUILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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RIDGE SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RICHARDS, MCCARTY & BULFORD, ARCHITECTS 
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STREET FRONT 





GARDEN 


HOUSE AT HARTFORD, CONN. 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW 








GARAGE ENTRANCE 


DENTAL OFFICE BUILDING, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
SKINNER & WALKER, ARCHITECTS 
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|_attice-Its Use as an Architectural Embellishment. Part II. 
DETACHED ARBOR STRUCTURES. 
BY GEORGE 8S. CHAPPELI 


NATURAL subdivision of 
that part of the field of de 





which the user of lattice 
made his own is formed by 
hed structures such as 
rs, summer-houses, well- I} 
ines, etc., which decorate Oo 
irdens, both old and new, S 
‘the more utilitarian and 
rn contrivances by which 
irchitect of to-day masks . t 
resence of the laundry- ¢ 
service-court, or plain old 
ned ~ back-yard.”’ It is, 
ps, in this department that ir OLD WSLl.-covEeOt 
ypiest results have been 
‘d. In direct connection with the house, as e ern es, n ly ¢ S. 
yf porches or vine supports applied directly on thx t 
of a building, the designer is restricted both as to 1e ¢ re cd S ( 
he may occupy and style he may employ. In the vas opposed t t 
of these detached structures, however, there is a york. In west 
unlimited freedom for the play of fancy. The Southern architecture four 
‘nce of surrounding wall surfaces or strictly architec of the negro straightforw 1 
letail is hardly a factor, granted, of course, that a ornament. These were 
ral propriety of treatment be observed. another, homes without 
architect, or more commonly the carpenter, of shows itself so clearly in the wo 
1ial days, felt the freedom which the playful pursuits themselves, for their own persot vant It 
» garden offered him, but with his ingrained chastity law, but as fundamental as | 
tistic impulse stopped short of the fantastic or freak not, because he cannot, put ( 
He did not thoroughly cover the field into which he into aught but what is to be his ow At 
ht have strayed, probably because he was too busy of the scale in the South stood the 
th the realities of wringing a living from the stern fields What an interesting c iT1SO 
his adoption. In the matter of entrance gateways, for homes of the well-to-do merchants of Salen I P 
tance, there is a singular paucity of material. Here mouth and the equally stately but far | v 
s a problem which should have given rise to man) ines of the corresponding class along our S« 
ely solutions. The actually executed results are few Something in the warmer climate, in the 
nd far between. One may travel a day’s journey through atmosphere of a_ life where er had a 
coast towns of Massachusetts or under the elm-shaded hands to serve him, seems to have sapped thx 
streets of Connecticut river villages without finding more even the most successful of the “ b houses of 
han a handful of instances where the builder has at- South. They are dignified, they have style a1 thi 
tempted anything more than a pair of severely simple grand air,’’ but it is a borrowed dignity, a lifel tyl 
ateposts flanked by a fence of the most uncompromis- languid beauty. In the severe adaptations of B 
’ 
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growth about which, at a ridic 


ulously small expense, can be 


built a veritable palace of de- 
light, —a wandering maze of 
substantial open-tread stairs 
leading to specially designed 
landings, where the girl may 
have her dolls, the boy his secret 
treasures, and the fater fami 
his book and pipe amon 
pple blossoms of May. 
a tree of fairly large 
an oak, a low-growin 
‘even a big apple tree — 

it is certainly to 

common meeti1 
round will be included in 


J oe . . ie 
arborial architecture 


Mass. 


Paillard 


AND SCREEN SURROUNDING TENNIS COURT. 
w & Wadsworth, Architects 
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were to be the theatre of that 
safe and sane romanticism by 
which our grandmothers were 
won— victories usually preceded 
by a serious hour with the fair 
1e’s stern father and severe 

mother, where at divers practi- 
‘al matters of dower and main 
tenance were, likely enough, 
shrewdly discussed in the old 
rentleman’s study, whence the 
keen old eyes, later peering 
hrough drawn blinds, watched 
Ty,] 


» duly certified suitor crunch- 


en ry 


amorously down the garden 


2. 


th. Was it for this, I wonder, 


t the old-time shelters were 
often set at intersections of 
Lin axes, or on the main line of 
‘rvation, as in the example 
wn from the Robinson Gar- 
1inSalem. Personally, from 


Sa LATTICE GATE. 
logical and sentimental 


Carrére & Hastings, Archit 
iderations, at least from the 
rer man’s point of view, I conceive an ideal location atime, h 
he summer-house to be not at the focal point of a a pergola Ey 
ested civic center’ phrase dear to our professorsof We have 
but in the isolated be squet at the end of a winding battlements, 
—the further away the better, a terminal, nota way and, yet 
on. Inthis phase of garden architecture, too, itseems in our m ( 
we had stood still, if not actually retrograded. There witha tower ? 
le or no movement in the summer-house market at gola. The « 
nt Perhaps now that most of our millionaires reall delightfu \ 
n the country, there will be a renaissance of the little hand t ( 
‘t-de-Bois, which gives the cool, after-tennis drink so regardless of 
usa flavor. But the summer-house has only been’ of its constr 





LATTICE TREATMENT OF THE INTERIOR OF 
Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects. 
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the particular detail may prove to 
be, it will be found to be closely 
related to the general return to 
the older and simpler ferms of 
architectural expression which js 
undoubtedly at present in ful] 
swing. And of the details of this 
return to simplicity I can think of 
link, 


more common to all the subdiy 


no more uniting 


no tactor 


sions of the subject, than the uss 
of lattice, which finds its applica 
tion not alone in connection with 


the severe wooden. houses, but 


also with brick, stone, stucco, 


what you will, so 


nonest 


lone as it 
and straightforward 


intimately connected with the 


of-doors. I have no pat 


modern and 


may appear 
instances where it would 
I cannot hel; 


\ iCl 


a better, result could 
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The Masonic Temple, Camden, N. J. 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON ARCHI1 


“HE sympathetic use of architectural terra cotta and tural cha I tructut t \\ 
| brick used in happy combination is again demon 
ted in the recently erected Masonic Temple, Camdet ereat 
Here the architects have frankly used terra cotta 11 few insta wv ve 
f other materials because it seemed to them best to could b ( \\ 


ess the needs of this particular problem. 


mples should be dignified and imposing structures, no its ow1 
how small, and examples of good, sound construc Y 
no matter how inexpensively they must be built teri 
is no type of building whose traditions hold for it 
ht to the employment of the Classic styles, or also be well 
seem to demand it, than 
Masonic Temple, and this 
further encouraged by 
xtent to which we are to 
ising Greek and Roman 
lents generally in archi- 
There should also be 
tain air of exclusiveness, 
veness, and strength with- 
icrificing refinement and 
The Greek temple is 
ne type of building which 
lies all these characteris 
However, in using it as 
vest expression of what we 
re in our Masonic Temples, 
necessary to make a plan 
satisfies the demands of 


‘n requirements and to use 


ed ter 
structural material which Or \ 
bring the total cost of the tl vit 
ling within the amount ap- ‘t e WV 
priated for its erection. ‘The whiel ) 
tion of architectural terra O1 the 
tta and brick was the logical we 
ce. These materials were of an 


onomical in cost and filled all 


he requirements of architec- ENTRANCE DETAIL. sti 
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used throughout the exterior of the 


the building consists of a high basement, two 


lodge room floors, and two mezzanin 


nes tor con 


rooms, armory, lantern rooms, et The entrance 
laced three and one-half feet below the level 
to make fewer steps on the exterior and to 


‘he large room in the } 


ASC! 
— ; tealx » 7 5 » 1 
yroximately 60 x 100 feet, will be use 
Two wing's m 
by the shay 
take care of 
and heatin, 
The first 


be. used by 


Masonic bodie 


™ 
sii] 


ew 


> COMeCS 
mpression 1s on 


Scale being obt 


Lal 


accompanying 


the home of 


proof that a stru 
‘ve can 


terials than 
buildings of monumental 
‘the future of design in this countt 
tural effects can be obtained a 


with materials which are more capa 


ideals of modern American life. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON, ARCHITECTS 
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lany instances where classic forms have 


in materials other than stone or marble 
and the progressive architect seeing the 
need of new forms and materials is not 


entering a barren field nor attempting ar 
+} 
\ 


: 7 
impossib]l 


ye task, for the many illustrious 


examples which can be readily called to 
mind should provide ample precedent 


The successful building's point clear] 


- } + = +4 1 - 
to terra cotta as the promising mate1 


Al 
and one in which are latent possibilities 
that are only waiting further develo 
ment. The great possibilitie 
of color, which is only o1 
iki advantages of 
provide a_ fascinatin 
imulate large 
istence will 
and if each 


leavor, thet 


5 
F 
a 
= 


MASONIC TEMPLE, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Architectural Jurisprudence.— Part V. 
THE ARCHITECT IN MUNICIPAL WORK. 


BY WILLIAM L. BOWMAN, C.!I 


OF THE NEW YORK BAR, 


he IS natural that municipal work should have a charm Many of the acts incorporati1 mun 
and fascination for the ambitious architect. There fame many of the statutes governing their act 
id fortune seem to be combined. For what more could asa part of the expense of the © constru 


ne ask? Yet those attracted by such work must not for improvement must be cons! 


et that the larger the rewards the greater the dangers. tects, engineers, inspectors, et Tl 
With that fact admitted, let us ascertain and know the holding that as a matter of law 
ingers of this class of employment and if possible ascer part of the cost of a public improvem 
n how best to cope with them. Our considerations will considered to determine the amount of 
t, of course, be applicable to those salaried architects priated. This fact 1uses ' 
» are usually protected by civil service. interested in matters of taxation, assess! 
Although, strictly defined, municipal work would not in if the tax or assessment 
le government or state work or their boards or com to pay him A school boat 
ssions, yet we will briefly consider such employments. power to contract for the 
wever, let us first take up the strict municipal work for money voted and taxed 
‘s, counties, boroughs, villages, school districts, etc. public work is to be paid for LSS 


BEFORE CONTRACTING. A municipal corporation is a the previous assent 


body created by an act of legislature and as such its upon any contracts for 
vers and actions are governed by the United States nection therewith if 
state constitutions and by its charter or the act creat subject. Our fourth rule 
For example, where a city is authorized to act assessments or taxes to pay for f pb) 
by ordinance, and where an architect was employed  /nc/ud ur compensati ! 
suant to a resolution, it was decided that the architect A municipal corporation 
not recover from the city even after the services onstituted boards or officials E 
performed. From this we can formulate our first know their powers an 
for procedure: Avozw that the municipal corporation ts Officials often act when 
hursuant to the law creating it. cially is this true in ( 
ybably every state constitution, or at least every act such as architects, engineers 
ing a municipal corporation, fixes a limit for its in ict formally at proper meetings to bind 
‘dness. Such limits are strictly adhered to, and Let us see wha 


ts to evade them are not ordinarily successful. In langer. In th t f New York t B 


ise a city tried to contract for a public improve composed of three persons the Co 
by providing for payment in yearly instalments the Police Commissioner, and the H 
early levies. It was held that once the contract Port. The Commissioner of H¢ 
igned that created an indebtedness, and if the con new hospitals, new buildings of all k 
rice added to other indebtednesses exceeded the con- additions, etc., to present bu 
itional limit, such contract was null and void, and no men is very busy with h sepa 
ery could be had even for work done or services ren found, at least in the past, that litt 
beyond the limit. Hence our second rule reads paid to having resolution issed t] 
that your contract does not cause the indebtedness of the meeting authorizing the 
pality to exceed its constitutional or statutory limit. Commissioner of Health’s work TI 
states and most municipalities have statutes re- sioner would order an architect t 


‘ing that all public work above certain small amounts While the architect was in favo 
be contracted for with the lowest bidder, etc., after since the employment would later be 1 
advertisement. Generally speaking, such require- but if his work did not suit or if he fell f1 
ts are not considered applicable to contracts for archi- was no way for him to recover from tl it 
s’ services, but such is not a universal rule as isshown — such losses by architects are numerous 
he fact that a county used this defense a few years ago In another instance a professional mat 
revent an architect from collecting his compensation mayor of acity where the charte1 
services rendered and accepted. Howcan any munici- ordinance of the common coun 
ty expect to get satisfactory and first class architectural itled to any recovery of compensation 
rvices by advertising and awarding to the lowest bidder? In this connection it might be perti1 
ndoubtedly the trend of opinion is against such a method a city council or board cannot create 


employing professional services. Past experience, at sional man where the ch 





ist, then gives usthe third rule: A‘now that your con In the smaller communities the one m 


vact does not exceed a limit above which advertisement and dominates the board, council, or governing bod 


ceptance of the lowest bidder is required. as the spokesman, often neglects tl rope! 
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of the moral impossibility of an architect being able to 
fix precisely the cost of any building if the cost is to be 
measured in any such capricious way as by the bids of 
contractors.’’ How much more is that statement true on 
icipal buildings when the bids may vary several hun- 
thousand dollars. However, this is a condition which 

the architect must reckon with and its solution must neces 

rest with him. 
here is no appropriation for the proposed build 
limit is given the architect, then he does 


to exercise the same care, since a substant 


cost 


ance on his part will entitle him to compensation 
the limit of a substantial performance in this r¢ 
ard in municipal work is not as high as for private work 
In one New York City case ,500 estimated cost was he 
ood where $50,000 was the limit. Another deci 
h 


which gives the general rule holds that if 


excess of the cost 
» work with no obligation to 
unicipalities have appointed a board to pass 
de as to whether plans and specifications for p1 
proper and suitable for the city or fo 
vement. In New York City this boa 
mmission and consists of the May 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the P1 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and one architect, residents of 
of the Fine Arts Federat 
other non-professional residents of the 
‘ve without compensation. The approval of 
issien is required for all structures to cost 
000,000. By request they act regardir 


ildings, bridges, approa 


uctures ; Du 
etc., and as a matter of fact tl 
Hence the architect who gets a 
of New York must count on 
Commission, although nothing is said 
\ 


that 
tnat 


n 


about serious planning 

which has been sadly neglected 
is a danger of course that politics 

ues may control such a board, and that 
matters for the architect’s consideration wl 
lates taking a municipal contract. There 
to be no question but what an architect wh 


‘h a board and thus make his plans ava 


not recover for the services render 


“d 


lans. 


] 
most cities all structures must be passed upon 


Building Department, which is another body that must 


satisfied by an architect before his plans and specificat 
become available for use. This is also another re 
ment that is not mentioned in the contract of employm 

In his superintendence of municipal work the archit 
must know and recognize the limitations placed upon 
He should always read the builder’s contract with the 
municipality, for therein are set forth his powers 

authority, not only as agent for the municipality, but 

me case, speak- arbitrator between the parties. Any order or direction to 
1 non-perform- the contractor should be put in writing. Alterations must 
the court spoke be made and additional or extra work must be ordered in 
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the specific way provided in the contract, otherwise the 
contractor may not be able to recover for such work. 
Never act in a manner which is not clearly specified. For 
example, the fact that work is to be done under your direc- 
tion does not give you power to order extra work. The 
right to make such changes as may appear necessary or 
desirable only gives power to make changes in detail which 
do not alter or destroy the essential identity of the thing 
contracted for, and it has been also held that this right does 
not give him the power to increase the financial obligation 
of the municipality. 

As an arbitrator in making estimates and issuing certifi- 
ates, the architect in municipal work should be especially 
ynscientious, honest, and capable, since his decisions 

isually bind the contractor absolutely and yet do not bind 

» municipality. That the law should permit such a con- 

lition is unusual and often unfortunate, but the architect 
ould never take advantage of this to bulldoze a contractor. 
municipal work where the amount of work is large 
tween estimates, and where the payment of certificates 

a long-drawn-out matter of red tape, the architect should 
ike his estimates and issue his certificates promptly. 

member, though you have unprecedented powers as 

itrator, you cannot interpret the contract and conclu- 
ly decide that certain work is or is not contract work. 

a few instances where architects or engineers have 
sed the municipality large expense by their actions : 

1) Mistakes in lines, grades, elevations, plans or speci- 
tions or directions, whereby the contractor had either 
o additional work or do over work already done. 

’ Requirement that the contractor do the work ina 
not called for by the contract, entailing more expensive 
- than would customarily or otherwise be entailed. 

Requirement that the contractor do over work already 
properly or repair or maintain the same. 

) Requirement that the contractor do work not within 

mtract as contract work. 

1e time wasted by and the financial losses of the archi- 

contractor, and municipality in such cases should 

» the architect to endeavor to be thoroughly posted as 
legal phases of these situations. 
recommend the rule : 


These considera- 
Have and put everything in wri- 
und act only upon the strict wording of all documents. 

us now consider briefly some of the cases wherein 
irchitect has had to sue municipalities for his compen- 
n. The usual rule of law regarding breached con- 
ts permitting a recovery on the guantum meruit or 
nable value for work done and prospective profits for 
work not done, does not seem to prevail generally in 
nicipal cases, the tendency being to restrict the recovery 
ly to the reasonable value of work done. 

Vhile ordinarily an architect cannot recover on a 
inicipal contract which is void on account of there being 
appropriation, no funds, no power to contract, etc., yet 
re are instances where certain recovery has been al- 
wed. A recent decision of this sort permitted the recov- 

of actual cost of services and of material furnished 
th interest at the legal rate, but excluded profits. Other 
cases make a distinction where there are mere irregulari- 
ties in the employment of professional men and recovery 
of the contract value is permitted. 

There are also other decisions holding that where the 
refusal of a municipality to pay is due to its failure to take 
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proceedings for an assessment or to collect the same, and 
where the city has the benefit of performance, then the 
city should be liable for the contract price. 

These actions against municipalities are fought bitterly, 
and every technical defense that can be thought of is used. 
A common and difficult plea is that the contract is con 
ditional; that is, since the compensation is a 


percentage 
of the cost of a building, 


when the building is not con 


structed then there is no liability for any work done. A 
contract requirement for partial payments is the bes 
means of preventing that danger. 

State work is even more dangerous than municipal, be 


cause of the fact that you have no redress should the con 
tracting official break the contract or act as he pleases 
In a very few states, boards or courts of claims have been 
established, wherein a claimant against the st 


tate or any of 


its departments may present his wrongs and 


hearing and decision. All of the difficulties and dane 
just suggested in regard to municipal work are pertinet 
in this class of work. Those unacquainted with 
work are warned that experience has proven the val 
of our rule following: Ascertain frst if ther a y u? 
or court of claims ; tf not, vou must depend on t/ ! 
honesty and integrity of the official with whom z 
Remember personal honesty and official honesty ap 

tions in some officials. 

Government work is surrounded by many of resti 
tions and red tape of municipal work, but the Unit 
States Court of Claims is open to those who feel them 
selves aggrieved. Its decisions as a rule are te ere 
with more equity than the decisions of mos 
The government contracts, howeVer, are n wl! 
a contract ought not to be, with their mar 
reasonable, and one-sided clauses. Of course this 
cism is not as applicable to the contracts for 
services as to the construction contracts. But é 
istence of such construction contracts, with the 
authority of the architect or engineer, often give the 
solute power to make or break the contractor. Thes« 
the cases which test the ability and integrity of tl 
tect as in almost no other situation, and conscientious 
est, and common sense actions and decisions 
real architect. 

SuMMARY. The architect who for the first time 
plates taking on municipal, state, or government worl 
realize that the liberties which he took either ir 
tectural or superintending work in private practic 
be permitted in this public work. He is rigidly bout 
state statutes, charters, or local regulations, his contract 
employment, and the construction contract. Everyt 
must be formal and must be governed by the strict w: 
ing pertaining thereto. Statutes, charters, local re i 
tions, and the laws governing contracts are changi1 
daily ; they may differ not only in adjoining states, but in 
adjacent counties and cities. What you knew of 
matters five years or even six months ago may cause y 
serious trouble and loss. The present and its require 
ments are all that count. You must be up-to-date. Ou 
rules which we have formulated as we went along a 
be summed up in a motto which should be a reminder an 
warning of the many dangers suggested: ‘* Never cor 
sider or do any public work without first consulting competent 


f 


legal advice.”’ 
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\ LOUSING problem may be said to exist wherever the atmosphere of the tenement or apartment house is o1 
i t lat lwells under conditions lestined to create a race of adults that are unhealthf 


he problem puny, and, socially, highly artificialized. 










Ley N. ] ha een made the subject In the cottage, however, it is possible to obtain 
by E. P. Goodrich and George necessary privacy for true home life and personal deve 
t subject by ment. The reduced dust of suburban communities 

ne degree in every the larger penetration of sunlight make cottage 


by the healthier living places for infants and growing cl 







nning of The mother of the family can supervise the play and 
ve sanitation associates of her child in the garden. The adults of 











1 17 2 +1 on f e114 lt 7+ mold we —\T 4 1 + 
y indlords, the care fa y, if so inclined, can profit in health at least 
iws of sometimes in economy by cultivating a garden outsi 
ic wicttilet cassie Gicieacen T} Ltt deenm cain th Be 
sin S VOTKING Nou;rs. he chuaren gain the advantage 
by industrial education that comes from daily contact with the t] 
I of nature, especially through the garden. It is pr 


refore, that at least for families with childrer 





-aftfarah!) ner _4¢ 
preteraDie to the tenement. 








\ - FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, A.1.A., ex 


is paper on © Present Unfortunate Con 

















™ “ys oe ; a _ of Practice and the Remedy ’”’ (Journal of American 
” Te oo e Architects) that the task of the architect 
: - fold. ‘As architects and as artists our dut 
ormalize and to express in material form the act 
WW} . an 1 thought of our day. This we do quite uncons 
a : our offices, and our achievements there are a1 
i neas f our individual ability and the limitation 
; . the people in their laws and ordinances. No am 
nspiration, no degree of talent, will carry us be 
Sim] e expression of the demands and desires of 
' : ind the limits set by them in the laws and ordi 
, stand as the principal factors in our progress 


As citizens, our duty is to provide the conditi 





L | } 1, 
Knowledge or the 





logical nature of our training, and our attitude 












towards such problems entitle us to the position of 
: ce he forces which are at hand. We know the 
i portance, and the necessity of the laws 
iA * We also know better than the people why these lay 
aE not be passed, for we have tried and failed. 
sa a. ‘Our task, therefore, if we are to spend our tin 
. oe : ” effort in other than a useless endeavor, is to explain 
1 Mee meee a __ people by every honorable means within our power 
, , aay oe terms of logic and common sense, the simple nat 
: potas “sty our ideals, to the end that all shall come to unde 
i S vc y 






: ; a } and realize that idealism of the architect and the 





people for a habitable city are but the same tl 








nother 


oth dallas (cane : — Forty-Seventh Annual Convention of the A 


ren oF a S an Institute of Architects will be held in N 
reside within the QOrleans on December 2, 3, and 4. There are now thirt 
phe mother cann supervise the play Of five chapters of the Institute, all of which will -be r« 


he apartment, and in general sented at the forthcoming convention. 
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PLATE DESCRIPTION. 


Evctip AVENUE TEMPLE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. PLATES 
129, 130, 131,132. Thearchitecture of this Jewish house of 
worship is based on a modified form of the Byzantine style. 
It has many characteristics, however, of the type of brick 
architecture familiar to Lombardy, which is suggested 
articularly by the entrance detail and the gable of the 
principal facade. 

The design is full of strength and vigor and composes 
well in mass, but it must be confessed that there are a 

reat many elements making up the composition which 

th the varying heights of cornices and subordinate pro 

tions tend to give a somewhat restless effect. It is 
ertheless expressive synagogue architecture and of 
rticular merit when considered in relation to the mate 
ls employed in its construction. The brickwork is very 
tive and in combination with the red tile of the roofs 
the ornamented terra cotta it conveys a feeling of 
tal richness, particularly apparent in our illustr 
of the principal fagade. The double entrance, which 
main feature of this elevation, is frequently an 
vard element to handle, but in this instance it is en 
satisfying and harmonizes well in scale and form 
the main gable. The small columns disposed in the 
WwW Openings are pink marble, and the various light 
relieving the brick walls are of Tennessee marble 


} 


j 


rick is of various tones, running from a bright red 


arly blue, and is laid 


in gray mortar with wide flush 


i 


1 


ie building is composed of two separate parts, the 
torium proper and the vestry with its Sunday-school 
s, connected by a corridor running transversely across 
uilding. The auditorium is surmounted by a Byzan 
lome admitting a flood of light from lantern windows 
floor is pitched toward the pulpit, and the seats which 
rranged in, semi-circular form are of the individual 
chair type with pew backs and ends, so as to pro 
advantages of the individual chair and yet giv 
litorium the appearance of a church. 
e auditorium is entered through a large vestibule, at 
r end of which are toilet rooms and the stairs leading 
gallery. The woodwork of the interior throughout 
rter sawed oak finished in a silver gray tone. The 
ts are red and the dominant tone of the windows is 
The effect upon the eye is extremely soft and 


int 


it, and imparts to the worshiper a feeling that he is 
ouse of worship. 
DITORIUM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. PLATES 133, 
The auditorium was built tu serve as a gathering 
for congregations and meetings of the undergraduate 
and for the commencement exercises. At the ex- 
} southerly portion of the c lege grounds as at pres- 
laid out it occupies the central point of the prospective 
‘lopment of the university which is to ultimately ex- 
far to the south, east, and west. The auditorium 
son the campus, which will ultimately be entirely de 
| to buildings of the colleges for Natural Sciences and 
ral Arts, and is upon a slight rise dominating the 
alled south campus. 
Che exterior is of brick and Indiana limestone with 
iid panels of marble mosaic. The dome is covered with 
1 and painted with aluminum bronze. In plan the build 
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ing includes a circular auditorium preceded | 


memorial vestibule and enclosed by a corrid 
around on each side with entrances and exits 
the four corners. There is a single bal 


torium is equipped with a shallow stage intence 


ublic speaking Che audito n sé ibo 
hundred people [The construction in 
floor in the first story and balcony, the roof 
being of second-class construction. Th 
tramed root consistin ot ID Ie 
with connectin trusse 1 } rr 
outline 
The funds ava ible fo { l W 
nited, and the interi 1a 
whatever. It was built at a total cost of $ 
RIDGE SCHOOL, NEWARK, N.. PI 
The Ri lve School is an nter 
S hool loc ite on I nt { | 
] + 
al feature ( 
1 + 
Ho an I iT! ou n 
1 + hy ¢ y 
) kK. Stone 
toita pecull omest I 
1ab lin wh 
ucatio!l r 
ivilion wit ts 
‘ ‘ : 
neadedad win abt I 
are est tne 
ST T { ) 


venient nu Dt i 
‘ an 
upl Che l I 
1 ' : 
precedent of modern Grert 


Windows are placed « 


access to thet I I 
reve assel ) t 
rea It is € ( 
occasion del 1 
tnose stricti mne wit 
} 
T ao in 4 ) 
fF ¢ 
VA ‘ Lit 4 
with the main f1 


ee ee , 
it a landing of the st ( 
lismissal of the ‘ ise O } 
out any confusion and in a few minut 

HousE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. PLATI 
this small suburban house shows s ( 
The most uncon mn, pe S ( 
of the arage with the Nhe 
position of the main stairs w 
from the garage or the main 
this may be a very convenient arran 
not employing a chauffeur, it does not s¢ 
and in some communities it may not be 
building laws or insurance regulations It 
handled successfully in the elevation and prt 
for a large sleeping porch on the second floo 
terials employed in its construction are red 


texture with cream colored stucco and brown 


214 


beams The total cost was about $7,500, or about 24 cents 


per cubic foot. 


House At CoLumBus, Onto. PLATE139. This house in 


design is a version of Colonial forms with a modern treat 


ment Its chief interest centers in the entrance doorway, 
which an example of careful detailing and is entirely 
pleasing, with the possible exception of the cornice, which 


irs somewhat heavy in contrast with the columns and 


treatment of the door itself. 
The exterior walls are of a rough textured red brick laid 
ay mortar. The roof is shingled, staineda soft green, 
1d the exte yoodwork is painted cream white. 
The interior is well finished, several rooms being in oak 
vainscots and ornamental plaster ceilings. The 
total cost of the house was $26, 250, or 25 cents per cubic foot. 


ARTFORD, CONN. 


House at H 


PLATES 140, 141, 142. 
5 t of se, as to size and general requirements, is 
resentative of what can be accomplished in cities 
) s to make a reasonable property 
bitive in cost The lot is about 250 feet front, 
La t lential street and extending 
500 feet, sloping gradually to a small river 
N aanks, which forms the irregular 
boundar The house is placed, broadly speaking, 
f tl opert leaving the maxi 
) n yn the southandwest. The serv 
the northerly line, giving turn 
l irave \ cn S placed in a 
( Ww 1 near the river and further 
formal rden was sympathetically carried 
Art A.S € with the co operation of Miss 
Brown Architectural details of the house were 
) f ind motif in the structural work 
irde 1 The formal garden itself is 
ut quite irming, with the old apple tree pru- 
} S ld friend about which the garden 
1 flected in the central pool. The 
with thatched roof and Persian tiles inserted in 
‘ ls descriptively incongruous, but owing to 
{ S ~ Yt everse ving st the 
spice that is the joy of a witty con- 
ed brick, la 1 Flemish bond 
' ‘ t through the wall surfaces 
‘stone and woodwork Convenience of 
tion (steel beams and reinfor« ed 
s) were the prim iry requirements of 
vhose sympathetic attitude in matters of de- 
ill re lity, therefore, where it belongs — 
tects 
I t ill and office are in dull gray brown oak, the 
ainder of the principal ground floor rooms and bed- 
ire conservatively treated in painted trim of quiet 
ar } itional design No stunts appear, though care 
al 1 were not forgotten in the combination of ma- 


als where decoration could be combined with structure. 


porch (enclosed in winter), 


except for the 
practically all of clay products. The floor is 
6x 9 inch laid so as to form squares with 
1 are set decorative The 

are of brick with a small stone 
while the ceiling is a tile vault. 


hollow cente1 tiles- 


walis on the house side 


foundation 
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A reinforced concrete mattress under the concentrated 
load of the largest of the chimneys allowed later free use in 
the gardenof a magnificent peat bog that was found there 
when the excavations were nearing completion and the 
footings had been elsewhere so far advanced as to make a 
shift in location too expensive to be considered. 

The unusually robust character of the planting for so 
new a place is somewhat due to a water supply limited 
only by the activities of an electric pump, drawing from 
the river and free from the oversight of the city fathers 
who are concerned only with the house supply. 

DENTAL OFFICE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. PLATES 
143,144. This building presents a solution of a somewhat 
new problem. We are familiar with co-operative office 
for lawyers and other professional men, but a buildin 
intended to provide operating rooms for a group of den 
tists calls for a new solution and requires obviously differ 
ent treatment. 

The main requirement of such a building is light 
therein lies the chief difficulty in securing a satisfact 
design. The problem becomes at the outset the adopt 
of some scheme to combine sufficient window area wit] 
good external effect. That the light should reach 
lintel windows 
toward the ceiling are also required. 


as possible into the room, placed w 
These condit 
imposed by the uses of the building have been recog 
in this design and have resulted, as they should, in 
architectural form that gives expression to the structur 
The plan was influenced to a large extent by the pe 
the lot. 


with a large working laboratory on the second floor 


iar shape of It provides four operating 
of which is an independent unit and equipped wit! 
lavatory, compressed air, gas and electric outlets, an 
inter-phone. The walls are plaster, tinted a blue 
with the door and window trim enameled white. 

The first floor is taken up mostly by a reception 
and entrance hall with a dignified staircase to the 
floor, the treads and risers of which are Tennessee m 
with an iron The entire first floor wit 


exception of the garage is paved with red quarry til 


hand rail. 


The exterior follows Colonial motives in its detail. 


porches and cornices are wood and are exampl 
exceedingly delicate detail. The walls are of red 
with a rough texture, laid with black mortar 


wide raked joint and are relieved by white marbl 


and iron balconies at the windows. The total cost 


building, not including the dental apparatus, was $20 


COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


\W E have in our possession many drawings which | 
been submitted in THE BRICKBUILDER com 
tions. In every instance these drawings are being 
because the return postage has not been sent us, althou 
we have advised every owner of the drawings of this fa 
two or more times. 

We hereby give notice that unless postage ($.25 
stamps) is sent to us between now and October 1, 1913 
these drawings will be destroyed. Upon receipt of postage 
the drawings will be immediately returned. 
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